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THE WOMAN IN BROWN 
AN INVESTIGATION OF AN APPARITION 
By EDWARD OSBORN 


It 1s probably because our understanding of them is so limited that 
hallucinations are one of the most interesting phenomena met with 
in psychical research or abnormal psychology. The principal 
claim to interest which this investigation holds is its attempt to 
obtain an insight into the genesis of a spontaneous apparition. 
It will, I think, be best if the inquiry is described stage by stage, 
just as it took place. 


I. DESCRIPTION OF OCCURRENCES 


On 4 February 1949 the Society’s Research Department was 
visited by Miss Margaret Watson.!_ Happenings which appeared 
to be paranormal were taking place in a building occupied by the 
organization of which she was at that time in charge, and she 
thought the Society might be interested to investigate them. At 
the request of the Research Officer I undertook to do this. 

The organization’s offices occupy the whole of a three-storey 
office building in a busy shopping street. Opposite the building 
is a large bomb-devastated area. On one side of it is another 
‘bombed site’, and on the other a modern five-storey block of 
offices. The building was itself badly damaged by a flying-bomb 
in 1944 and was practically rebuilt in 1948. Its three floors are 
all connected by a new concrete staircase running from the street 
level up the side adjoining the empty site. Inside the street door, 
which is left open in the daytime, is a small hall giving direct 
access to the staircase. ‘The rooms on the ground floor are 
separated from the hall by a partition, and access to them is 
through a door facing the street door. Though the door in the 
partition has glass panels in the upper half, it is usually closed, 

1The names of all persons and places involved in the case have been 
replaced by pseudonyms. 
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and it would be a simple matter for anyone to come in from the 
street and to go straight upstairs without being seen. From the 
ground floor upwards the rooms are bright and well lit except at 
the back, where they are overshadowed by a large building. 
There is a basement lit only by artificial light. The entrance to 
this is on the inner side of the partition. 

With the exception of the first two paragraphs on p.129, the 
account which follows is compiled from statements made to 
me in separate interviews with those concerned on six occasions 
between 11 and 23 February 1949. Where cross-checking was 
possible, these statements tallied in all material respects. They 
are here worked into a single account in order that repetition may 
be avoided and the story unfolded in chronological sequence. 

The office staff number eighteen, all women. The principal 
dramatis personae of this story are : 


MISS WATSON 
MISS DIXON 

MISS BENSON 
MRS JENKINS 
MRS JOHNSON 


See plan 


Mrs Johnson, who is in charge of the department on the ground 
floor, told me that a few weeks after the organization had taken 
possession in August 1948 she saw in the basement a figure which 
she ‘ knew was not of this earth’. It was ‘a little old man in a 
boiler-suit ’, and she saw him on several occasions about that time. 
She told the four other people in her department, and also Miss 
Watson, who asked that no other members of the staff should be 
told in case they should be frightened. The story appears not to 
have been passed on at this stage, though I was unable to check 
this with an office cleaner who was employed at that time and 
who had left before this investigation began. Mrs Johnson 
nicknamed the figure ‘ Henry ’. 

One evening in October 1948, the cleaner mentioned above 
remarked to Miss Dixon, who had stayed to let her in after 5 p.m. 
when the office closes, that the place was very eerie and that she 
thought it must be haunted. She said that in the evenings she 
and the other cleaner, when working alone in the building on the 
second floor, heard sounds of people walking about on the top 
floor and coming up the stairs. Miss Dixon told me that she had 
then remembered that she herself had heard noises several times 
previously, when waiting in her own room for the cleaners to 
arrive after all the office staff had left. It had not hitherto occurred 
to her that they might not be due to normal causes. 

One afternoon in November 1948 Miss Benson was alone with 
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(Miss Watson in the latter’s room. Miss Watson was sitting at her 
desk and Miss Benson was sitting opposite to her. The telephone 
‘rang and Miss Watson answered it. As she was speaking Miss 
Benson (1)' became aware that a third person, a woman, was 
sitting in a chair? next to Miss Watson and between her and the 
window. She seemed as real as a living person, and to Miss 
Benson it seemed at that moment perfectly natural that she should 
be sitting there. —The woman got up, turned towards the window, 
and then disappeared. She was above average height and was 
dressed in a brown coat and skirt. Miss Benson had difficulty in 
describing the exact shade of brown, and said that it was not dark 
brown and not fawn. It seemed to be somewhere between the 
two. She got the impression that the woman was about thirty 
years old, but she was quite unable to describe the face. She did 
not mention this experience to Miss Watson or to anyone else. 
The whole thing seemed so real. It ‘ didn’t seem anything out 
of the ordinary ’ at the time. 


MRS 
JENKINS 


SITE OF BOMBED BUILDING 


MAIN STREET 


PLAN OF THIRD FLOOR 
(Scale : Approximately 1 inch to 8 feet) 


__ A few days later (2) she saw the woman again, and in exactly 
the same circumstances. Miss Watson was speaking on the tele- 
phone, and Miss Benson was sitting opposite, when she saw the 
oman get up from the chair, turn towards the window, and 
1The occasions on which Miss Benson saw this figure are indicated 
y bold numerals for ease of reference in later sections of this report. The 
1 are also given in the plan. As far as I can determine, the incidents 
e given in correct chronological order. They represent most of, if not all, 
occasions when she saw the figure. ; 

2 There was no chair except Miss Watson’s near the window. 
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disappear as before. Again she thought nothing of it, and did 
not mention it... But a day or two afterwards, when she was 
having a cup of tea in the department on the ground floor, she 
heard Mrs Johnson talking about ‘ Henry ’, of whom she had not 
heard before, and it came to her that she had seen a ghost. Miss 
Benson then described her two experiences to Mrs Johnson. 
This was the first time she had mentioned them to anyone. She 
also told Miss Watson. 

At this point Miss Dixon told Mrs Johnson about the noises 
which she and the cleaners had heard. Mrs Johnson then 
described how she had seen the man in the boiler-suit, and 
remarked that Miss Benson ‘ had seen something’, but she did 
not say what. Miss Dixon subsequently asked Miss Benson for 
details, was told about the woman in brown, and nicknamed her 
‘ Henrietta’, by which name she became known thereafter by all 
who knew about Miss Benson’s experiences. Miss Dixon 
expressed the opinion that it was the ghost of someone who had 
been killed in the building when the bomb fell, and that she had 
been standing by the window at the time. At this point Miss 
Dixon told Miss Benson about the noises which she had heard, 
and Miss Benson said that she had heard from the direction of 
Miss Watson’s room the sound of footsteps and of a chair being 
pushed back from a desk, but that she hadn’t previously thought 
there was anything strange about them. Subsequently, Miss 
Benson often heard these sounds when Miss Watson’s rcom was 
empty, and Miss Dixon also heard them. 

Shortly after Miss Benson had told her about her two experi- 
ences, Mrs Johnson saw another figure. It was about 5 p.m., 
and as she came out of the cloakroom on the first floor she saw 
a man dressed in a dark brown suit who looked like an office 
worker. She went straight back to her department, where one of 
her four colleagues said, ‘You look as though you’ve seen a 
ghost’. She said, ‘I have’, and described what she had seen. 

Miss Watson did not attach much importance to Mrs Johnson’s 
experiences, as the latter was rather inclined to tell ‘ tall stories ’. 
She paid more attention to Miss Benson’s account, and was 
interested to find out whether she herself would see the woman in 
brown. However, though she had several times since the woman’s 
second appearance been alone in her room with Miss Benson when 
the telephone had rung, nothing unusual was experienced by 
either of them. 


* This is a curious feature of Miss Benson’s first two experiences. It 
looks as though they did not rise fully into consciousness. If they had, 
she would presumably have thought a great deal about them, and would 
probably have mentioned them. 
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On Saturday morning, 4 December—the date has been estab- 
‘lished by reference to the account books—Miss Benson was in 
'Miss Watson’s room going over the accounts with her. Miss 
‘Watson was seated, and Miss Benson was standing at the corner 
‘of the desk. The telephone rang, and Miss Watson had been 
‘talking for several minutes when suddenly Miss Benson saw the 
woman in the brown coat and skirt standing between Miss Watson 
sand the window (3). The woman turned and walked a couple of 
paces which brought her facing the window. Then she put her 
‘hands on the handles of the lower sash as though about to open 
it. Miss Benson called out, ‘ Don’t open it’ (Miss Watson did 
‘not hear this, owing to the telephone conversation) and then, 
clutching Miss Watson by the shoulder, cried (Miss Watson clearly 
remembers the words) ‘ Didn’t you see her? Didn’t you see her? 
She was trying to get out of the window.’ Miss Watson saw that 
she was greatly agitated and was ‘as white as a sheet’. The 
person to whom she was telephoning (a Mrs Poole) heard the 
interruption and asked who was trying to get out of the window. 
After this incident, Miss Benson had an experience of a different 
kind. She was standing just inside Miss Watson’s room, with her 
hand on the door-knob, when she felt it turn in her, hand. She 
thought someone was going to push the door open, and stepped 
quickly back into the room, but it did not open, and there was no- 
one on the other side of it. She thought at the time that someone 
had played a joke on her. Miss Watson remembers the incident. 
Miss Watson told me that a few days later, when Miss Benson 
was in her room and the telephone rang, a queer look came over 
her face and she hurriedly left the room. Miss Benson said after- 
wards that the woman had been there and that Miss Watson had 
been looking straight at her (4). She thought at first that Miss 
Watson must have seen her, but when she realised that this was 
not so she was so distressed that she had to go out of the room, 
At this stage Miss Benson began to fear that she might be going 
out of her mind. ‘ Henrietta’ was so real to her, and so normal 
in appearance, that she simply could not understand why it was 
that no one else could see her. 
One evening about this time Miss Dixon, who had come to dis- 
like being on the top floor alone, had gone down to the second 
floor to wait for the cleaners. She was in the general office on 
that floor, where only half the lights were on, and was looking for 
something to read. She was walking towards the door, with her 
back to the windows which look out on to the main road, when 
she suddenly had the sensation that she had ‘ walked into some- 
one’. Miss Dixon was terrified, and rushed out of the room. The 
next day she told Miss Benson, describing what she had seen as a 
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tallish woman, dressed in brown. Miss Benson concluded that it 
was ‘ Henrietta’ whom Miss Dixon had seen, and was greatly 
relieved that someone else had seen the apparition. She was now 
convinced that it was the ghost of someone who had been killed 
in the building. 

Miss Benson continued to see ‘ Henrietta’, and always on the 
top floor of the building. Once she saw her (5) looking through 
the glass panel in the upper part of the door between her room 
and Mrs Jenkins’s, which was empty. 

Miss Benson had for some time been wondering whether there 
was something that ‘ Henrietta’ wanted. One evening after five 
o’clock she saw ‘ Henrietta’ three times, and each time she had 
gone into Miss Watson’s room, which was empty, with the express 
object of trying to see her. Each time the lights were off in the 
room, but the light from the passage shone in through the door, 
which she had left open. The first time Miss Benson stood by 
the window behind the desk. After about two minutes (6) she 
saw ‘ Henrietta’ standing by the window at the other end of the 
room. At this moment Miss Dixon called out to her, and she 
went back to her own room. Shortly afterwards, Miss Benson 
again went into Miss Watson’s room ‘ to see if ‘‘ Henrietta” was 
still there’. She again stood by Miss Watson’s chair, and soon 
saw ‘ Henrietta’ standing in the same place as before (7) Then 
Miss Benson sat in Miss Watson’s chair, and saw ‘ Henrietta’ 
again, this time sitting in a chair against the wall opposite the 
desk (8). Miss Dixon called out to Miss Benson before she could 
speak to ‘ Henrietta ’. 

Miss Benson again (9) saw “ Henrietta’ on Friday, 4 February 
1949—she has the date in her diary. Miss Watson was out, and 
Miss Benson went into her room to see if ‘ Henrietta’ was there. 
She was not, but when she came out into the passage she saw her. 
Miss Benson said, ‘ Who are you?’ and ‘ What do you want? ’. 
The woman ‘ put her fingers in her ears and cringed against the 
wall’. Then she vanished. 

On Wednesday evening, 23 February, Miss Benson was alone 
in the building except for Mrs Winter, the cleaner, who was on 
the floor below. Between 5.45 and 6 p.m. she went out of her 
room. Just after she had gone through the doorway, she stood 
aside to let someone pass (10). She walked on, turned the corner, 
opened the door of the cloakroom, went in, and shut the door— 
this takes about seven seconds, according to my test—when she 
suddenly thought, ‘My God, it was that woman again’. This 
incident was reported to me not more than half an hour after it 
had occurred. 

The next two appearances of the woman in brown occurred 
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after Miss Watson had left the organization. They were noted 
by Miss Benson in her diary a few minutes after they had taken 
place. At 4.30 p.m. on Thursday, 10 March, she was going up 
the last flight of stairs leading to the landing outside her room 
carrying a cup of tea and walking very carefully to avoid spilling 
it. Suddently, she saw the woman in brown walking up the stairs 
in front of her (11). At the top the woman turned to go along the 
passage leading to what was formerly Miss Watson’s room. Miss 
Benson walked on into her own room. The entry in her diary 
concludes: ‘ I came in here and sat at the window and I heard the 
door close. I was looking out of the window when I realised I’d 
seen ‘‘ Henrietta”’.’ There was no-one on the top floor at the time. 

In the evening of Friday, 11 March, Miss Benson was walking 
along the passage towards the room then occupied by Miss 
Watson’s successor, whom she was going to sce. Her diary reads 
(12): ‘ To-night I saw that woman again and shut myself in the 
lavatory. I was going into Miss Watson’s [this name is crossed 
out and that of her successor substituted] room to say something 
to her and she was at the open door. I didn’t exclaim; thank God. 
She was standing in the doorway in brown’. Ever since the 
atrival of Miss Watson’s successor Miss Benson had been con- 
cerned lest she might see ‘ Henrietta’ in her presence, and she 
Was anxious to avoid any dramatic scene, for the new Secretary, 
who had heard about the various experiences in the building, 
appeared to put them all down to ‘ imagination ’. 

Miss Benson saw the apparition on one other occasion (13). 
Since this was when the investigation had reached an advanced 
stage, it will be described later. 

There was no variation in the description of the apparition 
given by Miss Benson at various times to me—and, so far as I 
could make out, in her accounts to her colleagues. She always 
described it as a woman of above average height dressed in a 
brown coat and skirt. Though she saw it at least thirteen times 
in all, and though it was as real to her as a living person, she could 
never describe the face. She did not detect any resemblance with 
anyone she knew or had ever known. 


2. INVESTIGATION ON THE SITE 


(a) The man in the boiler-sutt : 

_ Mrs Johnson, a woman in her late forties, told me she was very 
psychic, and described to me several experiences out of many in 
which she had seen spirit figures and had heard ghostly footfalls, 
knockings, and tappings before she came to work in the building. 
None of her experiences had been veridical ; indeed, normal 
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explanations of some of those described to me were quite easy 
to see. The thought that people had been killed in the original 
building occurred to her on her first visit. This was in July 1948, 
when repairs were still being made and before she and the rest of 
the staff moved in. Not long after the office had been opened she 
obtained from a workman a dramatic account of the casualties 
caused by the flying-bomb which fell close by in 1944. 

By the company which was in occupation at that time I was 
informed that the bomb, which had fallen in the daytime, had so 
seriously damaged the building that it had to be abandoned. My 
informant (who knew nothing of the occurrences described in 
Part 1) said that no-one had been killed in the building, though 
fragments of clothing and probably of bodies had been blown into 
it by the explosion. One man had died in hospital several months 
later as a result of injuries received when the bomb fell. ‘This 
man, whose name was Williams, was the father-in-law of the care- 
taker, and he lived with the caretaker and the latter’s wife in a 
flat on the top floor. He was employed as messenger and odd-job 
man, and one of his duties was to attend to the furnace in the 
basement. He was between sixty and seventy years of age and 
about five and a half feet in height. He was not known to have 
worn a boiler-suit, but might, my informant said, occasionally 
have worn brown overalls. 

There are certain similarities in Mrs Johnson’s description of 
“the man in the boiler-suit’ and the appearance of the man 
Williams. It is doubtful, however, whether they are striking 
enough to justify the supposition that Williams’s death and Mrs 
Johnson’s experience were related. Also, one must take into 
account Mrs Johnson’s record of non-veridical hallucinations, and 
the fact that the damage suggested to her, before she took up her 
duties in the building, that deaths had occurred there. 


(b) Noises heard by cleaners and Miss Dixon 

With Mr J. Fraser Nicol I carried out a thorough examination 
of the offices on the evening of 16 February, shortly after the staff 
had left. Several of the offices in the adjoining building do not 
close until after 6 p.m., and muffled sounds of people walking 
about there could be heard through the wall. They could easily 
be taken for the sound of footsteps overhead. The sound of 
people walking on the pavement outside could also be heard inside 
the building, echoing up the concrete stairs. 


(c) The man in the dark brown suit (seen by Mrs Fohnson) 
This description would probably apply to many people who 
have at one time or another worked in the building. Also, one 
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-annot exclude the possibility that the figure, which was only seen 
ymce, may have been that of a stranger or intruder who had come 
n through the street door and straight upstairs. 


a) The tallish woman dressed in brown (seen by Miss Dixon) 

Going over the route taken by Miss Dixon, and in the same 
conditions of lighting, I found that at the exact point at which, 
according to her statement, she had ‘ walked into someone ’, the 
nercury-vapour street lamps threw my shadow on to a steel cup- 
doard at the side of the door. The shadow grew darker and more 
clearly outlined as I came nearer to the cupboard, and, to some- 
me alone in a building which she believed was haunted, could 
easily give the effect described by Miss Dixon. 

It will be noted that the only details of the ‘ apparition’ given 
by Miss Dixon were those which had previously been used by 
Miss Benson in describing ‘ Henrietta’ to her. There is little 
doubt that Miss Dixon’s experience, or more exactly, the form 
which it took, was due to the suggestive effect of the stories 
which she had previously heard from the cleaner, Mrs Johnson, 
and Miss Benson. : 

(e) The noises from Miss Watson’s room S 

Miss Dixon did not report hearing these-noises until Miss 
Benson had remarked on them. It would appear that they were 
normal sounds, and that their supposed resemblance to those 
heard by Miss Benson was due to suggestion. (See also footnote? 


on page 145.) 


3. Miss BENSON’S EXPERIENCES: CONSIDERATION 
OF EVIDENCE 


Miss Angela Benson is twenty-seven years of age. She has 
two sisters and a brother, and is the youngest in the family. Their 
mother died in 1939; their father is still living. She lives with 
her elder sister, whose husband has been abroad for several years, 
and her sister’s two small children. Miss Benson is an introspec- 
tive person. She does not make friends easily and has a marked 
preference for her own company. Her chief sources of enjoy- 
ment are the countryside and listening to music. She shows no 
outward signs of any psychological disturbance but I did observe, 
on becoming more closely acquainted with her, a tendency to 
react to quite normal situations with an undue display of emotion 
or alarm. I also learnt that since childhood she had from time to 
time walked in her sleep. This, since somnambulism involves 
dissociation, might have some significance. She has had no 
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previous experiences of a supposed psychic nature, and has never 
before been subject to hallucinations. 

According to Miss Benson’s evidence, she saw the apparition 
twice before she heard anything from her colleagues about sup- 
posed paranormal experiences in the building. It would appear 
to be rather unlikely that no hint had reached her ears, but her 
colleagues’ statements to me, though not very precise on this 
point, did tend to confirm it. To my question whether it had 
occurred to her that anyone might have been killed by the bomb, 
she replied that it had crossed her mind, but that she had not 
thought about it particularly. 

Were there any grounds for considering whether Miss Benson’s 
experience might be paranormal? She was the only person who 
had seen the apparition, yet the experience was a very striking 
one for several reasons: it involved an apparition which was 
realistic, repetitive, consistent in appearance, and limited to a 
particular locality ; it was for the percipient an experience without 
precedent ; and there was no reason to believe that the percipient 
was not a normal person. There were other interesting features. 
For example, what part, if any, did the ringing of the telephone 
play? Was there any significance in the fact that on six occasions 
the apparition was seen close to a window? ‘To pursue the 
investigation on conventional lines did not seem likely to throw 
any light on the problem. In the event of my being able to ascer- 
tain that no woman had ever died in the original building, or 
(which would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible) to 
establish that no woman, living or dead, had undergone a grave 
emotional crisis there (possibly involving a telephone), the result 
would still have been inconclusive except on the supposition that 
psi phenomena are limited by locality. 

Was this to be yet another case which would have to be left in 
the air? Would the investigator have to abandon the inquiry at 
a-point where he was not justified in attributing a paranormal 
origin to the phenomena, yet could not offer evidence which 
would explain their cause in normal terms? 


4. ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN A MORE DETAILED 
DESCRIPTION OF APPARITION 


If the absence of a description of the figure’s face was due to 
the percipient’s failure to remember the details, there was one 
way in which she might be brought to recall them, and that was 
by means of hypnotism. I wanted to try this experiment, for 
even if no further details of the appearance of the apparition were 
obtained, something might be learnt from Miss Benson’s emo- 
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tional reactions to questions put to her in the hypnotic state. 
I was fortunate in being able to consult Dr F. K. Taylor, 
-psychiatrist at the Maudsley Hospital, to whom I am indebted 
‘for much valuable advice. 

Miss Watson’s successor, who had taken up her duties three 
‘days after my last visit to the building, did not approve of the 
‘investigation and refused to allow any further inquiries to be made 
‘there. I was, however, able to keep in close touch with Miss 
iBenson, and did all I could to foster in her an objective interest 
in the investigation. When I felt that she had complete con- 
fidence in me, I suggested that we should try hypnotism as an 
‘experiment, and she agreed. 

I had no difficulty in inducing hypnosis. ‘The method used 
‘was progressive relaxation, followed by suggestions of drowsiness 
and sleep. Miss Benson proved to be a good subject, readily 
performing post-hypnotic suggestions! and—except when a sug- 
gestion to the contrary was given—showing total amnesia for 
everything which occurred while she was under hypnosis. Before 
the first hypnotic session I told her that my object was to try to 
obtain a more detailed description of the apparition; on other 
occasions she was not told in advance what information I was 
seeking. Each session was recorded except the fifth, when the 
recording machine was out of order. These recordings proved to 
be invaluable. They not only ensured a completely accurate 
record, but enabled the subject’s remarks to be played over at 
leisure so that no significant inflection or shade of emphasis could 
be missed. Owing to the extreme suggestibility of the hypnotic 
state, care was taken to avoid influencing the answers given by 
the subject on every occasion on which hypnotism was used.? 


1One of these was concerned with judging the passage of time. The 
subject was told that she would write a particular name on a piece of paper 
exactly twenty-five minutes after the moment when the words giving the 
suggestion had been spoken. A stop-watch, held in his pocket by Mr 
J. Fraser Nicol, was started, and when exactly twenty-four minutes fifty-five 
seconds had elapsed she opened her handbag, and then took out a piece of 
paper and a pen and wrote the word. She had no watch, and all timepieces 
had been removed before she was hypnotised. 

In another post-hypnotic suggestion she was told that when I gave a 
certain signal—a loud click made by shutting my cigarette-case—she would 
fall fast asleep. The instant the signal was given her head fell over on to 
her shoulder and she was to all appearances completely unconscious, 
remaining so until I woke her by the method which I have always employed 
in her case. 

2Dr D. J. West, Research Officer of the S.P.R., who has heard the 
ecordings, comments: ‘It is my impression that the utmost care was 
aken, both in the introductory remarks and in the subsequent questions, 
not to suggest to the subject by choice of words or by tone of voice any 
yarticular line of thought ’. 
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In the first hypnotic session (19 March 1949) the subject was 
instructed to re-enact the scenes in which she saw the apparition 
on occasions (1) and (3). The full transcript of the second and 
more interesting part of the recording is given below. It should 
be pointed out that the subject was in deep trance, and was 
speaking slowly and with many pauses, the longest of which are 
indicated by a series of dots. The ‘ Yes?’ which so frequently 
occurs in my remarks in all the transcripts reproduced in this 
report should be read as an encouraging noise, prompting the 
subject to continue. This, of course, was to avoid saying anything 
which might suggest a particular answer. 


Occasion (3)—First Hypnotic Session 


E.O. Now, bring your mind forward a little, through the rest of 
November, and to Saturday morning, December 4th. You 
are going to go to — 

A.B. It’s cold. 

E.O. Yes?... You are going to go to Miss Watson’s room to go 

over the accounts with her. You’re just about to go into 

her room. You open the door — 

B. I put my books down. 

Oszu¥ese 

B. Where do you want to start? [This was said almost in a 

whisper. ] 

O. And you are standing by Miss Watson? 

B. Yes...atthe end. [Presumably she meant at the end of 

the desk.] 

O. Yes. ...And you open the books on the table — 

A.B. Start with Gen. four.! 

E.O4. Year 

A.B. And she checks. 

E.O. Yes? ... And you are checking the books, and you are 
standing by Miss Watson. 

A.B. She says, ‘ Don’t go’. 

E.O. Why does she say that? 

A.B. Because the telephone went ...1...I want to go out... 1 
don’t . . . I don’t want to see her again. 

E.O. Yes?... So you — 

A.B. She said, ‘ Don’t go’. 

E.O. Has the telephone gone? 

A.B. Yes. She’s lifted it. 

E.O, And she’s talking? 


* Miss Watson subsequently told me that one of the accounts was knowr 
as ‘ General, 4 ’—‘ Gen. 4’ for short. 
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She’s talking to Mrs Poole. . . . And then Henrietta was 
there. 

This time, was Henrietta sitting, or was she standing? 
She was . . . she was standing. She was standing in brown. 
She is wearing the same clothes? 

> ce. 

Can you see her face? 

No, she’s not facing me. 

Which way is she facing? 

She’s facing the room. 

Yes. You see her from the side? 

Yes. 

You can see her profile? 

Yes. 

Can you describe it? 

It’s a very nice one .. . got a straight nose. 

Yes? ... What complexion has she? Can you see that? 
It’s too dark. I... I can’t see. 

Can you see her hair? 

It’s brown. 

Is it long? zs 

No. It’s not . . not very long... . It’s not straight.... 
There’s a parting this side. - 

On the right side? 

On my side. 

Is she standing quite still? 

Yes, 

Can you see her hands? 

No. Miss Watson’s in the way. 

Yes?... Yes?... What does she do next—the girl? 
She’s gone to the window. 

Yes? ... What does she do? 

How did she get there? . . She’s got her hands on the 
window. She’s going to open it. 

Yes? 

It’s too cold. 

Don’t you want her to open it? 

No. 

Why not? 

It’s too cold... and... she might fall out. 

What do you do? 

She might jump out. 

Why do you think she might jump out? 
Because there’s something wrong . . . I don’t know what’s 
wrong. 
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E.O. You’ve no idea what’s wrong? 

A.B. [Slowly and deliberately.] No, I’ve no idea what’s wrong. 

E.O. Does she seem to be attracted by the window? 

AcBe iYes 

E.O. And what do you do? ... How can you prevent her from 
opening the window? 

A.B. I say, Don’t open the window. ‘Too cold. 

E.O. Yes?... Does she open the window? 

A.B. I can’t see her. . . She’s gone. [Then, after a pause, and 
almost in a whisper] Didn’t you see her? 

E.O. You are still standing — 


A.B. Yes. 
E.O. —by the side of Miss Watson? 
A.B. No...I1...I1am at the window... to close it. 


E.O.. Yes?-z-e LOmiaseste 
A.B. To... stop her opening it... but she wasn’t there. 


The following is a summary of the details of the apparition’s 
appearance given in the whole of this session : 


Hair : Brown. ‘Not straight’. Parted on the right. 

Clothes : Four brown buttons on the coat. Wearing a blouse. 
Face : ‘1 think she’s got a square face’. 

Profile : ‘ It’s a very nice one... . Got a straight nose’. 


Whether or not these details were in accordance with her actual 
experiences, it was interesting that the physical features of the 
apparition as described by Miss Benson were the opposite to 
those which she herself possesses. It was tall; she is short. Its 
hair was ‘ not straight’; hers would be if it were not waved. 
Its hair was parted on the right; hers is parted on the left. Its 
face was ‘ square’; hers is rather narrow. Its nose was straight ; 
hers is not. 

Another point which might have some bearing on the case 
emerged when I was re-reading my notes. This was that in Miss 
Benson’s accounts of her experiences the attitude of the apparition 
—i.e. whether it was walking, sitting, or standing—was in general 
accordance with what Miss Benson herself was doing at the time. 
(She herself had not noticed this.) : 

About this time I learnt from Miss Benson that she had a 
horror of heights. ‘This seemed to be reflected in her answers, 
and in the emotional tone in which she gave them, while re- 
ene the scene (3) in which the apparition stepped up to the 
window, 
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5. ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER SUBJECT’S MENTAL 
CONTENT AT MOMENT OF PERCEPTION OF APPARITION 


If the apparition had some psychological origin of which Miss 
Benson herself was unaware, there was probably some common 
factor in her mental content at the moments when the apparition 
was seen. It might be possible to reveal this by hypnosis, in 
which case it might not only throw light on the nature of the 
apparition but might provide a clue for any subsequent investiga- 
tion of the case from a therapeutic standpoint. In her waking 
state, Miss Benson was unable to recall what was in her mind the 
moment before she saw the apparition. 

Before making this attempt, a word-association test was given 
in the second hypnotic session (2 April). In this, the subject was 
told to say the first thing which came into her mind on hearing 
each word in a list of some forty which had been previously 
selected. ‘This was done in the hope that it might serve as a 
short-cut method of obtaining pointers to matters which might 
fruitfully be explored later. Responses which appeared to be 
significant were as follows : 


? 
Stimulus Reaction under Reaction in waking 
word hypnosis state a week later 
Dead Bomb, Blood Alive 
Mountain Height Height 
Window Height, Falling Height 
Roof Height Height 
Open Window Shut 
Dead (repeated) Miss Thorpe, Blood Alive 


Four of these answers may have been related to Miss Benson’s 
horror of heights and/or to her reactions, as described under 
hypnosis, during occasion (3), but her responses under hypnosis 
to the stimulus word ‘ dead’ provided a clue which, for reasons 
which will be described later, demanded to be followed up. 

In the attempt, at this second hypnotic session, to discover 
what was in Miss Benson’s mind when she saw the apparition, 
occasions (3), (9), (10), and (11) were selected for investigation. 
They had distinctive features, and the exact dates of three of them 
were known to me, so that I was able to distinguish clearly be- 
tween them in instructing the subject to take her mind back to 
the day on which each took place. 

Verbatim extracts from the recording are given below. (My 
remarks giving the setting of each scene are not quoted in full, as 
the occasions themselves have already been described in Part 1.) 
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Occasion (3)—Second Hypnotic Session 


E.O. You are standing there, and Miss Watson is talking on the 
telephone. What is in your mind? 
A.B. Story... she told me. 


EO, sy eer 

A.B. She. ... There was a girl. . . and she wrapped herself up 
in... in army blankets. 

EQ. Seay 

A.B. And she gassed herself. 

|, @ a 

A.B. And she identified her. 

E.O. Did Miss Watson tell you why she had gassed herself? 

AB. NO, 

E.O. And this is what you are thinking of as you stand there and 
Miss Watson is talking on the telephone? 

pe: mh 

E.O. Now, tell me what else is in your mind. 

A.B. How horrible . . . it must have been . . . horrible. 

E.O. Now, has the girl in brown appeared yet? 

A:Bu No. 

E.O. What are you thinking of? 

A.B. How horrible . . . it must have been. . . . What colour was 
she? 

E.O.= Yese 


A.B. Why did she die? 
E.O. You say, ‘ What colour was she?’ 


A.B. What colour was she... when she was dead. 
E.O. What colour do you think she was? 

A.B. White. 

E.O. Do you see the girl in brown yet? 

AiBus Nes: 


I knew nothing of this story, but on consulting Miss Watson 
the following day I learned that not long after hearing about 
‘ Henrietta’ she had told Miss Benson how some years previously 
she had been concerned in the discovery of the body of a girl in 
one of the women’s Services who had committed suicide by 
gassing herself. She told this story on hearing that Miss Benson 
was expressing concern in connection with a bombing incident in 
which she said she had been involved during the war (see below, 
pp- 141-3). Her object was to reassure Miss Benson by descri- 
bing how she herself, when faced with a similar situation, had 
afterwards been troubled by doubts as to whether she had done 
all that was possible to save the life of the person concerned. Miss 
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Watson told me that the dead girl had been dressed in a battle- 
dress blouse and slacks; she said that blankets had played no 
part in the tragedy, and that she had certainly not mentioned them 
in her description to Miss Benson. 


Occasion (9)—Second Hypnotic Session 


E.O. Now, you’re just about to leave Miss Watson’s room. Tell 
me what else! is in your mind as you go through the door. 

A.B. Blankets. 

E.O. What kind of blankets? 

A.B. Brown ones. 

E.O. Yes? 

A.B. And a travelling rug. 

E.O. What blankets are they? 

A.B. Don’t know. 

E.O. Have you seen them before, these blankets that you are 
thinking about? . . . Who told you about them before? 

A.B. Miss Watson. 

E.O. And you are thinking of blankets as you walk through the 
door. y 

A.B. They were sewn up. 

E.O. Yes?... Is the girl in brown there? 

A.B. Yes. 


A ‘ travelling rug’ occurs later in the investigation in two other 
connections. 


Occasion (10)—Second Hypnotic Session 


E.O. Tell me what you think of as you walk towards the door. 
What is in your mind? 

A.B. Mrs Johnson. 

E.O. Yes? What of Mrs Johnson? 

A.B. I didn’t remember to take the blanket? back. 

E.O. Which blanket is that? 

A.B. The one I had when I was cold. 

E.O. Where was it that you were cold? 

A.B. All over. 

E.O. What day were you cold on? What particular day? .. . 
Was it that day? 

A.B. No. 


_ 1The subject had just been describing a train of thought which was 
apparently unconnected with what followed and which I could not discover 
to have any bearing on the investigation. 
2 Mrs Johnson’s department was responsible for the stores. 
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You are thinking of an earlier day? 

Ves: 

Now, when was this day that you are thinking of? 

I don’t know. 

Was it last year? 

I think so. 

And you had borrowed the blankets to keep yourself warm. 
And Miss Dixon. 

And you have this in your mind—is that right?—as you 
walk towards the door? 

[First part of answer inaudible] I ought to have taken 
them back. 

And you are thinking of the blankets because you ought to 
have taken them back? 

Yes. 

What colour are these blankets? 

Grey ones. 

You are thinking of these blankets — 

— and a dark one. 

Dark grey? 

Don’t know. 

And you are thinking of these blankets as you walk towards 
the door. Now, you are just going through the door. 
What is in your mind now? 

I don’t know. 

What happens next? ... You’ve walked through the door, 
and are about — 

There’s somebody coming. 

Yes? ... You see somebody coming, or you hear somebody 
coming? 

I saw them . . . round the corner. 

What do you do? 

I stood against the wall... she went by... 


The blankets mentioned in the first part of this extract were 
presumably those in which Miss Watson, Miss Benson, and other 
members of the staff wrapped themselves in November and 
December 1948 before the central heating was installed. There 
subsequently appeared to be reason to suppose that the ‘ dark 
one’ might refer to the travelling rug. 


E.O. 
A.B. 


Occasion (11)—Second Hypnotic Session 


What are you thinking of as you carry the tea upstairs just 
towards the last flight? What is in your mind? 
My tea. 
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A.B. Should have lots and lots of sugar in it... for a stimulant. 

'E.O. Yes? ... What makes you think that? ... 

A.B. If you give it to somebody who is ill . . . 

|E.O. Yes? ... What else are you thinking of? 

A.B. If they are unconscious you don’t give them any. 

/E.O. Why is this thought in your mind? Are you thinking of 
any particular scene, or anything that has happened to you, 
or anything you have read of? Why should you think of 
tea as a stimulant with sugar in it? What makes you think 


of that? 
A.B. It would have been too late. 
E.O. Yes? 


A.B. It would have been too late. 

E.O. When would it have been too late? 

A.B. For Miss Thorpe [the next word was inaudible, but was 
presumably ‘and’] the girl who gassed . . . gassed... 
gassed herself. 

E.O. Miss Thorpe, is she the girl who gassed herself? 

A.B. No. 

E.O. Who is Miss Thorpe? # 

A.B. She’s dead. 

E.O. Where did she die? 

A.B. By a bomb. 

E.O. What place? 

A.B. Wood End. 

E.O. Where is that? 

A.B. Near the school. 

E.O. And where is the school? 

A.B. At Southwood. 


The second mention of ‘ Miss Thorpe ’, the other responses to 
the word ‘ dead’ in the word-association test already mentioned, 
and the reference to tea as a stimulant prompted a certain line of 
inquiry. Miss Watson had mentioned, in an interview at the out- 
set of the investigation, that Miss Benson had said that she had 
been concerned in a bombing incident during the war. She had 
been on duty in a Civil Defence Post, and had bicycled to a Post 
which had been hit and had there found a woman who was either 
unconscious or dead. Miss Benson had expressed anxiety that 
she might not have done all that was possible to save the woman’s 
life if she had still been alive. Early in the investigation I had 
asked Miss Benson about this, but had been given no additional 
information except that the incident took place at Southwood (a 
‘country town with a population of about four thousand) and that, 
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without obtaining permission, she had exchanged duty with 
another girl that night. At this point in the second hypnotic 
session I set the scene as well as I could, and asked Miss Benson 
to describe what happened. The following is a complete record 
of what ensued. 


E.O. 
sie 


Second Hypnotic Session 


Describe the scene after you have got off your bicycle. 
The Warden . 


Yes? 
He’s in the doorway. He is saying, ‘ Tell my wife I’m all 
right’. I say, ‘I can’t. I must... I must seé* .-s‘seg 


about your arms’. 

Yes? Why do you say that? 

They are all cut. 

Yes? He is standing there, and his arms are cut. 


I sat him down on the step. . . . I cleared the glass away. 
Iwent...1. 
You tell him to sit down. .. . Yes? 


I get my bicycle lamp. I go inside to look for a bandage. 
I can’t find one. 

What do you do next? 

Think I ought to go. I’m not... I’m not supposed to be 
here. I’m not supposed to be on duty. 

Yes? Do you go? 

No. 

What do you do? 

I shouldn’t be there, really . . . not my turn. 

esr 

I look for a bandage. 

Can you find one? 

No. 

What do you want to do with the bandage? 

Bind up his arms. 

Yes? 


[From this point onwards the subject’s remarks were made 
under considerable emotional stress. ] 


I’m not supposed to be here, I’m not on duty. Icansee... 
I can see some ..... some things. .. . I trip. . . over some- 
one’s feet. ‘There’s blood . . . horrible. 

Who is it there on the ground? 

It’s a woman. I’m not supposed to be there. It’s not my 
turn of duty. 


a, 
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E.O. Do you look at the woman? 

m.B: Yes. 

E.O. You shine your torch on her? 

A.B. I want to see what’s wrong. 

E.O. What can you see? 

A.B. Blood... it’s all on my... my shoes. I can’t find her 
hand... to feel the pulse. I can’t feel her heart. 

E.O. You can’t feel her heart beating, do you mean? 

A.B. Yes. I don’t know whether she’s dead. I don’t know 
what to do. I think I ought to go. I can hear him calling. 
I mustn’t let him come back in. I don’t know what to 
do, it’s... oh! 

eeO Yes? 

A.B. There’s blood all over . . . all over my hands. I don’t 
know whether she’s dead. I think she’s dead. I must go. 
I must go and do his arms. I think she’s dead. 

E.O. Can you see how she’s dressed? Can you see what colour 
her clothes are? 

A.B. No. It’s too dark... . She’s very white. 

E.O. When you shine your lamp on her, what do you notice 
about her clothes? , 

A.B. All blood. st 

E.O. What colour—how does the blood look on the clothes? 

A.B. All dark... . I think it’s an apron. 

E.O. Yes? ...So you go to the man? 

A.B. I can hear someone calling. They come. . . and say, 
‘Where is she? Where is she?’ I say, ‘ She’s in there. 
She’s dead’. They took her off in a van. I must go. 
I’m not supposed to be here. I must clean my hands. 


In describing this incident later in the waking state, Miss 
Benson said that she had been a telephone operator in the Report 
Centre at Southwood in 1943, when she was twenty-one years of 
age. She gave a detailed description of the Report Centre, and 
explained that when the sirens sounded the alert all the Wardens 
Posts in the area, some nine in all, reported to the Centre by tele- 
phone. On the night in question, Miss Benson was on duty with 
one other girl (whose name, she thought, was Barbara). Miss 
Benson had taken someone else’s place without asking permission 
from those in charge. The sirens sounded the alert, and one Post 
after another rang up, till only one remained. This one did not 
report, and Miss Benson could not get through to it. She accord- 
ingly went to see what had happened. ‘Thorpe’ was the name 
of the girl who had been killed by the bomb. ax 
At this stage there appeared to be reasons for linking two 
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elements in Miss Benson’s mental content at the moment of see- 
ing the apparition—tea as a stimulant for someone suffering from 
shock, and ‘ Miss Thorpe ’—with her description of her experi- . 
ence at Southwood. It also seemed possible that blankets and the 
thoughts of first-aid which seemed to be in Miss Benson’s mind 
when she was in the bombed Wardens’ Post formed an associative 
linkage between the 1948 story of the gassed girl and the woman 
killed by the bomb in 1943. 


The purpose of the third hypnotic session (22 April) was to see 
whether any clues could be obtained from Miss Benson’s account 
of what was in her mind when she saw the apparition on occasions 
(1) and (2). Under hypnosis, she said that on the first occasion 
she was thinking of brown blankets! round the girl who gassed 
herself. Asked what was in her mind when she saw it for the 
second time she said ‘ A table’! After being asked for further 
details, she said, apparently unwillingly, that there was ‘ some- 
thing on it’. After further questioning, she said, ‘I think it’s a 
travelling rug’. She then said of her own accord, ‘ There’s 
something else’, but would say no more about this than ‘ I think 
it’s long’. Asked for further details of the table itself, she said, 
“It’s like a table . . . that she used to. . . dissect people on when 
the police brought them in’, and ‘ She didn’t like cutting up the 
bodies when they were warm ’. 

After being awakened, she said, in reply to my questions, that 
between 1944 and 1946 she had known a woman who assisted in 
carrying out post-mortems, and that this person had much dis- 
liked dissecting bodies when they were still warm. 


Between the beginning of November 1948 and 11 March 1949 
(approximately sixteen weeks) Miss Benson saw the apparition at 
least twelve times, but during the next eleven weeks she had no 
hallucinatory experiences of any kind. Then, on 27 May 1949, 


she saw it again (13). She wrote the following account not more 
than five minutes afterwards : 


I saw Henrietta again at approximately 2.45 this afternoon. It 
happened like this. I left my desk to go down to the General Office, 
and was going down the first four stairs when I heard my "phone ring. 
I turned and walked back and opposite the passage to Mrs Miller’s? 
room I glanced towards her door. It stood open and inside, standing, 
was Henrietta. I wasn’t startled and I came on in here without pausing 


c These answers were given at the start of each interrogation, 
the question, ‘ What is in your mind?’ 
lines of thought. 


* Mrs Miller had recently replaced Miss Watson’s successor. 


; in reply to 
They did not follow any previous 
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and lifted my receiver. The telephonist told me she hadn’t rung my 
bell—that she hadn’t rung any bell in the building at that time. I 
thought it was very odd and went down to the General Office. When 
I got there I had forgotten what I went for. 


If the sound of the door closing on occasion (11) was hallucina- 
tory, this was the second auditory hallucination experienced by 
Miss Benson.? 

At the beginning of the fourth hypnotic session (31 May) I 
asked Miss Benson for what purpose she had gone down to the 
General Office. Her answer was that she wanted to get a ticket 
for a concert which had been left with a colleague. (When, after 
the termination of hypnosis, I told her that she had said this, she 
said she now remembered that this was why she had gone down- 
stairs.) 

It may be of interest to give the complete record of the interro- 
gation which followed. First, it may be compared with Miss 
Benson’s own written account ; and secondly, it shows the differ- 
ent stages by which the first thought which she mentioned (Mrs 
Webb) led to the mental image (blankets) which» presumably 
precipitated the hallucination of the ringing of the telephone. 

y 


Occasion (13)—Fourth Hypnotic Session -* 


E.O. You are just about to go down the stairs. Now, what are 
you thinking of? What is in your mind? 

A.B. I don’t know. 

E.O. Something you are thinking about. 

A.B. [After a pause, and apparently unwillingly] Mrs Webb. 

E.O. What do you think about Mrs Webb? 

A.B. Is she very changed? Is she very ill? 

E.O. What makes you wonder if she is very ill? 

A.B. Because she’s in hospital. I must get down there early to 
see her.? 

-E.O. You think she might be changed when you see her? 

A.B. Pat? says she looks terrible. 

E.O. What do you think is the matter with her? 

A.B. I think she’s got cancer. 

E.O. And what else is in your mind? 

A.B. What she looks like. Will she be very thin? 


1 It is conceivable that the noises which Miss Benson said she heard 
from the direction of Miss Watson’s room were hallucinatory. It seems, 
however, more likely that sounds heard so frequently were normal ones, 
and that suggestion accounted for their being in accordance with her 
belief that the room was haunted. 
- ® Miss Benson visited Mrs Webb in hospital on the evening of 27 May. 
8 Miss Benson’s elder sister. 
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E.O; 


A.B. 
E.O. 
A.B. 
E.O; 
A.B. 


E.G: 
A.B. 


E.O. 


A.B. 
jen ae 


A.B. 
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Are you thinking of anything else in connection with Mrs 
Webb? 

What will it be like where she is? 

What will it be like in the hospital, do you mean? 

Yes. 

What do you expect it will be like? 

I know it’s along room. It’s awfully bright. ‘There’s lots 
of windows. She’ll be in acorner. I’ve got to walk right 
through. All the people are in bed on both sides. And 
they are all ill, Lily’s got cancer of the throat. 

Do you mind the thought of walking down the long ward? 
I don’t like it. There are so many people ill. I shan’t 
know them. Supposing there are people there that might 
not have any visitors. 

And you are thinking of this, and of your coming visit to 
Mrs Webb, as you walk down the stairs? 

I’ve thought about it a long time. 

When you are just about to walk down the stairs on this 
afternoon, is there anything additional that you are thinking 
about, about your visit, that you haven’t thought about 
before? 

[very haltingly] I wonder . . . whether there’ll be those 
horrible . . . I don’t know what they are . .. whether there’ll 
be those big red blankets on the beds . . . or will they be a 
different colour. 

What different colour? 

Any different colour. 

Do you not like the idea of big red blankets? 

N 


0. 

Don’t you think they are nice and bright and cheerful? 
No. 

Why is that? 

Because they’re always red in a hospital. I don’t like them. 
And you are thinking of yourself on your visit to the 
hospital, walking down the ward between beds, and you’re 
wondering whether the beds will be covered with the red 
blankets that they have in hospitals sometimes? 

They always have red blankets in hospitals. 

Have you told me all that is in your mind as you just go 
down the first stair? 

Yes. 

Now, you are just stepping down the first stair. What do 
you experience now? 

My telephone rings. I’m sure it’s mine. It can’t be Ma 
Jenkins’s because the door’s shut. 
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E.O. What do you do? 

A.B. I wonder whether I shall go downstairs or go back and 
answer it. 

E.O. And what do you do? 

A.B. I walk back. 

E.O. You turn round and you walk up the stairs again—is that 
right? 

Boon Yes. 

E.O. Well, now you’re walking up the stairs. Just describe what 
happens as you walk up the stairs. 

A.B. Isaw her. She was in Mrs Miller’s room. 

E.O. How do you know who it was that you saw? 

A.B. Td always know her. 

E.O. How would you know her? 

A.B. Because she looked the same as she did before. 

E.O. Then you walk into your room — 

A.B. I thought: ‘ There’s Henrietta’. 

E.O. Now you are back in your room again. 

A.B. She was quite still, and she looked at me; and I walked 
on. I answered the phone, and there wasn’t anybody there. 


‘6. ATTEMPTS TO OBTAIN ASSOCIATION’FOR 
BROWNNESS OF APPARITION 


I was still no nearer to discovering the relevance of ‘ blankets ’ 
or the significance of the brownness of the apparition. Word- 
association tests in the waking state, in which reaction-times were 
noted, had given no clue, and questioning under hypnosis had 
been equally unsuccessful. In a further effort to solve this prob- 
lem, the rest of the fourth hypnotic session was devoted to seeking 
her associations on the theme of blankets. For the first time she 
mentioned blankets in connection with the Southwood bombing 
incident, saying that Miss Thorpe ‘ ought to have been covered 
with them to keep her warm, if she hadn’t been dead’. In addi- 
tion to this, and to all the incidents already mentioned, Miss 
Benson described other thoughts and experiences—one at the age 
of five—associated with blankets. All were of a morbid nature, 
but none threw any light on the problem of brownness or pointed 
to any particular experience which might be regarded as specially 
significant. 
~ At this point I succeeded in getting in touch with Miss Benson’s 
elder sister. In an unavoidably short interview I received the 
following information. The three sisters, especially Angela, were 
much fonder of their mother than of their father. ‘Their mother’s 
sudden death in January 1939 from a cerebral haemorrhage was 
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completely unexpected. Angela was passionately attached to her 
mother and her death was a very great shock to her. She appears 
to have been more deeply affected by it than were her sisters or 
her brother. The elder sister went abroad three weeks later, in 
February 1939, and returned to this country in November 1944. 
She told me that since her return Angela had not once mentioned 
her mother of her own accord, which seemed to her strange as she 
had been so fond of her. She also described the circumstances in 
which Angela arrived home after her mother’s death. She was 
summoned from the office where she was working by a telephone 
message saying that her mother was ill, and was met by one of the 
family who told her that their mother had died. When she 
entered the house, she found her mother lying on the floor where 
she had fallen. The elder sister thought, though she could not be 
sure, that some covering had been thrown over the body. She 
undertook not to say anything to Angela about our conversation. 

In the fifth hypnotic session on 29 June (which was not recorded, 
as the recording machine was out of order), Miss Benson was 
asked to describe her actions and emotions on the day of her 
mother’s death, from the time when she received the message 
asking her to return home. In an effort to avoid revealing my 
object in advance, I led up to this subject with great care, after 
starting with general questions about what she did at Christmas 
time 1938. In due course she described how her father met her 
at the end of the lane and told her that her mother was dead ; 
how she said, not being able to believe it was true, ‘ Never mind. 
She’s all right, really’; and how bewildered she was when she 
found that her mother really was dead. She then described the 
scene inside the house, and said that her mother was lying on the 
floor. She said that ‘ She was covered over’. Asked what she 
was covered with, she said, ‘ I think it was a sheet . . . a travelling 
rug... just a dark rug’, and described it as ‘ dark blue or dark 
brown’. It covered most of her mother’s body, including her 
face. She could not say what clothes her mother was wearing, 
but said she usually wore blue or grey. Asked to give details of 
her mother’s clothes in general, she described several, including 
a brown silk coat and skirt with a white pattern which she never 
wore because she didn’t like it. She also said that she believed 
her mother was wearing an apron when she died. 

This account provided an association for the ‘ travelling rug’ 
which was mentioned on two earlier occasions. I was, however, 
no nearer to discovering the significance of ‘blankets’ or of 
‘brownness’, and decided to make a further attempt before 
terminating hypnosis. 


I told her that she had not yet described to me any experience 
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involving the particular shade of brown which was such a distinc- 
tive feature of ‘ Henrietta’s’ clothes, but that it would come back 
to her after I had counted up to five. As I counted up to four, 
I told her that she was approaching the moment at which she 
would remember. After I had said ‘ five’, there was silence for 
a few seconds. Then she said ‘Gymkhana’, and proceeded to 
desribe how, before the war, she went to a gymkhana with her 
younger sister and how a girl was thrown by her pony and fell on 
her head and was killed. The girl was put on a stretcher and was 
carried close by where Miss Benson and her sister were standing. 
The body, including the face, was covered with a big brown 
blanket. It was the same shade of brown as ‘ Henrietta’s ’ clothes, 
and she had never seen that exact shade since. 

On being awakened, Miss Benson remembered, as I had told 
her she would before terminating hypnosis, everything she had 
said about her mother’s death! and about the scene at the gym- 
khana. She also gave additional details about both incidents. 
She was quite sure that the brownness of the blanket and of 
“Henrietta’s ’ clothes were identical. 

I later obtained confirmation of this incident from the sister 
who was with her at the time. She told me in a/letter that it 
happened in August 1939, when Miss Benson was seventeen, and 
continued : 


From where we stood, near the first aid tent, we could not see the 
accident but we heard shouts, screams, cries, and later learned that a 
young: girl of fourteen or fifteen who was competing in this race had 
been thrown. Her horse had stopped dead at a fairly high jump. She 
lost control and was pitched over the horse about fifteen or twenty feet 
on to her head. Her face and head were split open and she died 
immediately. A stretcher was taken from the first aid tent, she was 
placed on it, a blanket was thrown right over her and she was brought 
back right by us to the first aid tent, the parents following the stretcher. 
You asked the colour of the blanket. I cannot be sure, but I believe 
it was a light brown one. 


47. REALITY OF INCIDENTS DESCRIBED UNDER HYPNOSIS 


As far as possible, steps were taken to check the objective reality 
of statements made under hypnosis. As has already been ob- 
served, Miss Benson’s version of the gassed girl story differed 
from the original account (as Miss Watson described it to me) by 
reason of the introduction of blankets. Although Miss Benson 
said, when questioned in the waking state, that sewn-up blankets 


1 The sister with whom Miss Benson lives told me some weeks later 
that Miss Benson was now talking freely about her mother. 


: 
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had occurred in the story as originally related to her, I am inclined 
to accept the account which Miss Watson gave me, and to believe 
that the introduction of blankets was a fantasy of Miss Benson’s. 
The point at which this embroidery, if such it was, took place has 
not been established; but the possibility that it was a fantasy 
constructed during hypnosis cannot be ruled out. The circum- 
stances, involving blankets, mentioned in the second hypnotic 
session (p. 140) had existed in fact. It has not been possible to 
check the reference to the woman who assisted in carrying out 
post-mortems (p. 144). The visit to the woman in hospital men- 
tioned in the fourth hypnotic session (p. 145) did take place (but 
the blankets were not, in fact, red). The circumstances of her 
mother’s death as described in the fifth session (p. 148) have been 
confirmed by Miss Benson’s elder sister. The death of the girl 
at the gymkhana has also been confirmed. 

By contacting the local authorities at Southwood, I discovered 
that a stick of bombs had fallen on a particular night in 1943, that 
a woman named Thorpe had been killed, and that a warden at a 
First-Aid Post had been gravely injured. Detailed Civil Defence 
records had since been disposed of, but I was able to obtain the 
name and present address of the warden, who lived about three 
miles from Southwood. I visited him at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Before hearing the account of the incident as given by 
Miss Benson, he described the events of the night on which the 
bombs fell. His description differed from hers in the following 
particulars: he was wounded in the stomach, and not in the 
arms ; the building was not in darkness, the lights not having 
been damaged by the explosion ; there was very little blood, since 
Miss Thorpe, though she was extensively lacerated, was killed 
instantaneously ; and he is not married. He was sure that 
between the moment when the bomb fell and the time when he 
was taken to hospital (a matter of five minutes or so) by someone 
who lived nearby, no one came to the Post. He was certain he did 
not lose consciousness, and he doubted whether it would have 
been possible for anyone to reach the Post on a bicycle from the 
Report Centre before he was taken away. He said that he was 
standing in the doorway when the bomb fell, and that the incident 
—the only one of its kind which took place at Southwood during 
the war—was widely known in the neighbourhood. He confirmed 
that it was the practice of Wardens’ Posts to telephone the Report 
Centre when the sirens sounded, and he also said that the name 
of one of the telephone operators at the Report Centre was 
Barbara (see above, p. 143). He did not know Miss Benson. 

It appears, therefore, from this independent evidence, that Miss 
Benson, who was living near Southwood at the time when the 
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bombs fell (and had lived in the town before the war) had heard 
details of the incident at the time and superimposed on the actual 
story a fantasy involving her own participation in it. It has 
unfortunately been impossible to establish whether Miss Benson 
first mentioned the Southwood incident, and her alleged part in it, 
before or after her first visual hallucination. Miss Watson heard 
of it shortly after learning about ‘ Henrietta ’, but Miss Benson 
had told other people in the office about it before that. Both of 


Miss Benson’s sisters told me that she had never mentioned the 
Southwood incident to them. 


8. SUMMING-UP 


No evidence was found which pointed to anything of a veridical 
nature in Miss Benson’s experiences. Yet the investigation has, 
I think, provided material for speculation on some interesting 
features of the case : Why was the apparition brown? Why could 
Miss Benson not describe the face?. Why was the experience con- 
fined to one building, and to one particular part of that building? 
What part did the telephone play? Why did she see the apparition 
only on some of the occasions when she was alont with Miss 
Watson in her room and the telephone rang? es 

It is permissible to question whether Miss Benson’s mental 
content at the moment of seeing the apparition was in fact as 
described by her under hypnosis. It may also be said that 
suggestion may have been responsible for Miss Benson’s produc- 
tion of the gymkhana incident as an association for the apparition’s 
brownness. Even so, there is a clear pattern running through her 
Statements under hypnosis as regards both actual incidents and 
fantasies. And connections between these statements and certain 
features of her hallucinatory experiences suggest themselves with 
considerable force. For example, the ringing of the telephone in 
Miss Watson’s room on occasions (1), (2), and (3) can be linked 
with the ringing of the telephones in the Report Centre; the 
inability to describe the apparition’s face can be related to the 
covering of the faces of Miss Benson’s mother, of the girl killed 
at the gymkhana, and of the girl sewn up in blankets. It is, indeed, 
possible to trace three distinct threads in the general pattern : 
(1) telephones, (2) sudden or tragic death, and (3) coverings of 
blankets. In a rather over-simplified form, these can be shown 
diagramatically : 
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Mental image of 
sudden death in 
office building 


GENERAL 


Ringing of telephone Apparition of woman Brown clothing of 
apparition 


NATIONS BACKGROUND. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


HALLUCI- 


From the evidence as it stands, it would appear that it was a 
particular combination of factors which was responsible for the 
hallucinations, or at least for the form which they took : first, 
a foundation of past experiences, actual or imagined: second, 
elements in the immediate surroundings associated with those 
experiences ; and third, the general background of a building 
which the percipient thought had been the scene of sudden death. 
It will, I think, be agreed that to the second factor one must also 
add a process of dissociation, possibly consequent upon the 
subject’s current mental content. One may speculate that it was 
the third factor which explains why the hallucinations occurred 
only in that particular building. Why they only happened on or 
very near to the top floor may have been due to suggestion arising 
from the fact that the first three, all involving the telephone, took 
place on that floor. One may suppose that the reason why no 
hallucination occurred on other occasions when the telephone 
rang when Miss Benson and Miss Watson were alone was that the 
necessary precipitating factor was absent from Miss Benson’s 
mental content at the time. I must emphasise that these are only 
speculations. ‘They must remain so unless other investigations 


oe 
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carried out by the same method provide grounds for being more 
definite. There is, I think, little doubt that the apparition’s 
behaviour on occasion (9)—when it put its fingers in its ears and 
cringed against the wall—arose from the percipient’s belief that it 
was the ghost of someone killed in the building by the flying-bomb. 


I should be the first to agree that it would have been instructive 
to pursue further one aspect of the investigation, namely, the 
mental make-up of Miss Benson. This might have given some 
idea of why she was so subject to fantasies and hallucinations, and 
why incidents which on the face of it were only moderately 
traumatic should have caused in her such profound and prolonged 
reactions. Unfortunately, I was not competent to undertake this. 


I cannot end this report without recording my indebted- 
ness to Miss Watson and Miss Benson. While she was in charge 
of the offices, and also on later occasions, Miss Watson never 
failed to give me all the assistance that lay within her power. As 
to Miss Benson, without her patience and co-operation this 
investigation would not have been possible. I would also like to 
express my thanks to Dr F. K. Taylor for the interest which he 
has taken in the case, to Dr D. J. West, Research Qfficer of the 
S.P.R., for his valuable counsel, and to Mr J. Fraser Nicol, a 
member of the Council, for his constant help and encouragement. 


Postscript. Miss Benson, who still (October 1949) works in 
the building, and in the same room, has had no hallucinatory 
experiences there or anywhere else since the last recorded in this 


report (27 May 1949). 


REVIEWS 


Riruat Macic. By E. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press, 
1949. x, 329 pp. Illus. 25s. 

This welcome sequel to The Myth of the Magus continues the 
writer’s studies of magicians and magic. In this book the 
emphasis is laid on procedure, and an invaluable survey is given 
of those texts which embody details of magical practices from 
Chaldean times to the present day. Though a little less easy to 
read than the previous work, which has the advantage of purely 
biographical material, this summary of the formidable and con- 
fused intricacies of a secret technique is enlivened by the graces 
of Professor Butler’s gifts as an imaginative writer, including the 
liveliness of her humour, 


— 
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From the Akkadian inscriptions and the use of the Ineffable 
Name to quell demons of disease, the Graeco-Egyptian papyri, 
the practical records of necromancy in the Gilgamish Epic, in 
Homer, Aeschylus, Lucan, and the story of Saul, we are led to 
full consideration of the writings to which the name of Solomon, 
the greatest magical name of antiquity, has been attached. The 
Testament of Solomon, dated A.p. 100-400, and its derivatives 
provide the ‘ turning-point between ancient and medieval magic’. 
By the power of his magic ring, Solomon summons demons, 
questions them to know their power, and sets them to work at his 
temple. A later work by lamblichus places these swarming 
demons in an exact hierarchy. ‘The influence of the Kabbala 
brings in the use of cryptogrammic methods to obtain the 
service of angels, and inaugurates the power-word ‘T’etragramma- 
ton. The ‘Solomonic Cycle’ includes books appearing at 
different periods and in different languages, the most famous 
being the Key of Solomon, in which we find both Black Magic 
and intense religious feeling. ‘This ambiguity is one of the main 
problems thrown up by Professor Butler’s research. Equally 
important is the extreme concentration of the magician upon his 
task. Before an exorcism he must undergo strict purification and 
prayer for nine days, make forty-four pentacles or medals from 
the skin of a sacrificed animal, consecrate these protective medals 
to various planetary spirits, make and engrave his own cutting 
instruments, his wand and pen, construct his ink and inkpot, his 
perfumes, incense and candles according to prescribed methods of 
a most exacting kind, and all accompanied by ‘ innumerable in- 
cantations, fumigations, psalms, and prayers’, the accounts of 
which ‘ read like the worst sort of obstacle race’. After tracing 
the magic circle within which he is safe from evil influences, he 
must declaim without the slightest error the long ritual speech 
which should compel powerful spirits to appear and obey him ‘ by 
the power of these Holy names, and by these mysterious symbols 
of the Secret of Secrets’. He may then hope to ‘ see them draw 
near and approach from all parts’, but his hopes are more than 
likely to be dashed, and he must have recourse to a succession of 
conjurations, threats, and curses of increasing vehemence. 
Assuming that he is at last favoured with the sight of these spirits, 
the writer of the instructions drops to a lower tone in his descrip- 
tion of the boons that may be asked, blatant material gains and 
personal gratifications. ‘'The self-interest skulking in the very 
heart of magic’ shows plainly, mixed with puerile superstitions 
of folklore origin. 

The ‘ Black’ element grows when one of the French Grimoires 
of this cycle hints at the notion of a pact with the Devil. Instead of 
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the complete subjugation of fiends by the magician, there is a 
situation of doubt, in which Lucifer may demand his soul as part 
of the bargain. However, throughout the discussion of the 
‘ Disciples of Solomon’, such as Gilles de Rais, associate of 
Jeanne d’Arc, Mme de Montespan, who sought to recover magi- 
cally the love of Louis XIV, Benvenuto Cellini, whose magician 
conjured up spirit-hosts in the Coliseum at Rome, and Casanova, 
whose attitude to magic was a cynical one, we see that the hope 
of eventual salvation, in spite of some peril, was never lost. It is 
not until we come to the Faustian School that the hostility of 
the Christian Church to all magicians has ‘ created a new myth, 
that of eternal damnation’, as its ‘dark commentary on ritual 
optimism’. Dr Faustus in the Faustbooks and in Marlowe’s 
play is irrevocably committed from the beginning of his traffic 
with the Fiend. The theory is then put forward that the bilateral 
pact-theme came only with the drama, and not the mere legends 
surrounding the German sorcerer, ‘ because drama tends dynami- 
cally towards a catastrophe.’ 

Elsewhere in the book it is inferred that magic gives rise to art ; 
as when Dante’s inspiration is connected with the fact that the 
journey to Heaven and Hell had also been desgribed in the 
magical rites. Again, we are given examples of texts which show 
the ‘ creative energy in ceremonial magic transformed into peerless 
poetry’, and a later section of the book dealing with Scot’s 
Discovery of Witchcraft and its stimulus to Elizabethan literature 
speaks of the ‘ complete aesthetic transformation ’, in art, of the 
magic-working impetus. Here we come to the point which 
introduces the true psychological interest inherent in all this 
material. While the scholar in Professor Butler is fascinated by 
its remarkable surface phenomena and historical development, the 
artist in her sometimes touches its deeper levels. It is here that 
investigation is needed. The negative criticism of motives in the 
practitioner of magic, his cupidity, desperation, credulity, ego- 
inflation, will never reach these levels. Remains the fact that 
human beings have throughout the ages poured their psychic 
energy into the jealously guarded, ever-recurrent patterns of the 
ritual ‘ so inevitable in form that one can hardly imagine a differ- 
ent structure ’, and expressed their experiences in imagery as wild, 

rich, and unearthly as the imagery of myth and dreams, the 
carriers of inner subjective reality. It seems as though they were 
under a compulsion towards some profound self-training, some 
enlargement of awareness, for which they had to turn back to a 
‘secret knowledge’ of human potentialities that was more 
clearly realized in the ancient world than in our own ; and little 
as they understood their own urges, choosing to direct them 
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towards paltry gains, it may be that their tradition provides a 
certain parallel with that of the mystics of all time. _ 
The admirable production of the book, with its eight plates 
and three text-figures, is one of its many attractions. 
EGoN. 


Tue INvistBLE WorLp. By Hereward Carrington. London, 
Rider, 1949. 127 pp. 9s. 6d. 

There is a variety of methods of interesting the general public 
in psychical research. Some methods succeed with some people, 
other methods fail with others. It is important, however, to stress 
both the importance of the results and their intrinsic reasonableness. 

There is no doubt that the best method of interesting anybody 
is by personal contact. One can easily interest a friend by present- 
ing the case for psychical research as a reasonable case, for psychi- 
cal research can be, and is, undertaken by reasonable men. It is 
no use merely citing the crucial cases—describing Soal’s experi- 
ments in detail, and so on. Even a scientist becomes bored at this. 
One or two anecdotes from personal experience are usually far 
more interesting. 

This seems to be the technique which Hereward Carrington 
attempts in The Invisible World. Dr Carrington cannot, in a 
book, enter into the part of a personal friend, but as I read the 
book I felt he was sharing with me some of the experiences of an 
expert who was quite capable of distinguishing the genuine from 
the fraudulent. 

Dr Carrington describes some of his personal experiences and 
also some of the more famous cases in psychical research—Mrs 
Piper, Eusapia Palladino, etc. So far the book seems very good ; 
but the opinions he expresses are definite. This is in some 
respects a good thing in a book of this type; it could present to 
the general public one possible standpoint for an intelligent man 


who is faced with the data which psychical researchers accumu- — 


late. Unfortunately, Dr Carrington does not stress sufficiently 
that others do not necessarily hold his views. Indeed, there are 
probably as many different standpoints as there are psychical 
researchers. 

This fault runs through the whole book; one finds, for 
example, on page nine the statement, ‘ The conveyance of thought 
from mind to mind is not mechanical in nature’. The context is 
such that an appearance of authority is given which is in fact 
absent. ‘The evidence on this problem is meagre and is capable 
of an interpretation either way, as Dr A. J. B. Robertson has 
pointed out (S.P.R. Journal, XXXIV, p. 7). 


The relationship between mental and physical phenomena is — 
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always a puzzling problem ; the two are often mixed—in haunted 
houses, direct voice phenomena, poltergeists, and so on. Dr 
Carrington devotes more than half his book to discussion of the 
physical phenomena, as would be expected from a keen amateur 
conjurer. He tends to confine his observations to the point 
whether or not the phenomena could have been produced by 
normal means. This is, of course, the proper scientific approach : 
to investigate one aspect of a phenomenon at a time. But judging 
by the title of the book, Dr Carrington regards these physical 
phenomena in themselves as evidence for an invisible world. He 
makes no attempt to explain this, and in consequence leaves an 
unsatisfied feeling even in one who has studied the problem. 
What, then, of the general reader with no previous experience? 
This particular anomaly will be noticed at once by most readers 
without experience of the subject, and it should be carefully 
explained. It may be that the relationship between mental and 
physical phenomena has not yet been explained satisfactorily on 
any but a spiritualistic hypothesis. Although it is physical 
phenomena which have been the cause of attracting so many 
distinguished men (including scientists) to the spiritualist move- 
ment, these phenomena can hardly be adduced as djrect evidence 
for the spiritualist hypothesis. ‘They are more in the nature of 
side-shows at a political féte—introduced to attract the public 
who would otherwise not listen to boring speeches. 

When I reached the end of the book I felt in a muddle. On 
the one hand I failed to find a consistent picture into which Dr 
Carrington’s views seemed to fit; I thought at first that Dr 
Carrington might be a spiritualist but his preface and one or two 
references in the text deny this. Yet no other pattern seemed to 
fit. On the other hand Dr Carrington does not present facts in 
the scientific text-book style with all the possible alternative 
explanations mentioned with detailed references. I was not sure 
what sort of book Dr Carrington intended to write; maybe Dr 


Carrington was not sure either. 
R. WILSON 


Out oF THE SILENCE. By Patrick Mahony. New York, Storm 
Publishers, 1948. xi, 180 pp. 

Mr Mahony’s book is described on the title-page as ‘A Book 
of Factual Fantasies’. His subjects range from religious miracles 
and reincarnation to leprechauns and banshees, and the incidents 
involve such well-known names as Air Chief Marshall Lord 


- Dowding, Douglas Fairbanks, and Mrs Patrick Campbell. There 


are over sixty cases of apparently supernormal experiences 


in the 


book, and some are well-known to psychic researchers. These, 
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however, are well disguised in the list of contents by their colour- 
ful titles: ‘The Human Airplane’ (D. D. Home), ‘ Suttee in 
Switzerland’ (Héléne Smith), ‘An Ethereal Poetess’ (Patience 
Worth) and so on. Indeed, the whole book is colourful in style, 
for we are told of a ghost with ‘ blue livid flesh’ and of another 
with ‘lean yellow hands’, and at the appearance of a third, the 
features of a ‘ ghostologist’ (Mr Mahony’s word) turned ‘a 
delicate green ’. 

In his preface the author claims that the chief object of his book 
is entertainment, and this function it most adequately performs. 
Unfortunately, a further claim is made, namely that ‘ the whole 
book is not only based on fact, it is fact’ and with this it is 
impossible to agree, for some of the accounts appear grossly 
distorted and quite at variance with the truth. 

There is, for example, a description of a séance with Rudi 
Schneider held by Mr Harry Price (here described as Dr Harry 
Price) in which, according to Mr Mahony, Rudi was controlled 
by Lola Montez, a notorious adventuress of the nineteenth 
century. During the sitting the Control was questioned about a 
shooting incident in her life, and she gave a description of how 
she shot at one of her lovers during a quarrel. This, Mr Mahony 
says, tallied with an account of the affair given in a sealed letter 
and sent to Mr Price by a Major de Montmorency, the man’s 
nephew. It is stated that Dr Joad and Lord Rayleigh were 
present and that Dr Joad later reported that he saw a spirit hand 
materialise and that a waste-paper basket rose from the floor and 
moved at considerable speed across the room, finally depositing 
itself in the hands of Lord Rayleigh. 

If we now refer to Mr Price’s own descriptions of his sittings 
with Rudi, we find that on no occasions when questions were put 
about the Lola Montez incident were Lord Rayleigh and Dr Joad 
both present ; Lord Rayleigh was not at the sitting at which this 
levitation of the waste-paper basket was reported, and Dr Joad 
did not then mention a spirit hand, nor was any mention made of 
the letter at this sitting. Whenever questions were put to Rudi’s 
Control about Lola Montez, they were always conveniently shelved 
and Mr Price himself was convinced that there was nothing in the 
Lola Montez myth. 

To show that this is not an isolated example we may consider 
the story of Héléne Smith of Switzerland who appeared to re-live 
scenes from previous existencies. In one of these she had appar- 
ently been the wife of a Hindoo potentate named Sivrouka. 
Professor Flournoy, who carried out a thorough investigation of 
her case, after much searching found an old history of India by 
De Marlés which mentioned Sivrouka. According to Mr Mahony 
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there was no copy of De Marlés in Geneva, but according to 
Professor Flournoy! there were two copies in the town, though 
none of some other work from which De Marlés may have got his 
information about Sivrouka. Also, according to Mr Mahony : 
‘After five years of observation and study, Professor Flournoy 
came to the conclusion that the trances of Héléne Smith could 
only be explained by the assumption that discarnate powers were 
responsible for them’. In fact, Flournoy’s conclusion was: ‘ I 
refuse to admit that it could have been through occult means. 
I believe it was by some natural process.” 

The preface of the book is misleading, for it gives the impression, 
with its emphasis on facts, that the book should be taken seriously. 
The author writes, ‘I have simply collected facts—that is, what 
I believe any critical student would have to accept as fully authen- 
ticated facts—and these I have narrated to the best of my ability ’; 
but the distortion that has taken place in the narration is remark- 
able. Either the writer has deliberately adapted his collection of 
facts to suit his purpose, or if one is to take a more charitable 
view, these errors are the result of carelessness and literary 
licence, and perhaps some wishful thinking. When Mr Mahony 
began his work he tells us he was inclined to scoff atysome of the 
claims regarding psychical experiences, but that he learned to be 
cautious in his scepticism. Unfortunately, his change’in outlook 


would appear to have taken him further than that. 
ADs 


THE JOURNAL OF ParapsycHoLocy, Vol. XIII, No. 3, September 
1949. Durham, N.C., Duke University Press. $1.25. 

This number opens with an editorial discussion of the relation 
between parapsychology and psychiatry. Professor Rhine con- 
siders that knowledge of the facts of parapsychology can save 
psychiatrists from a physicalist conception of the mind-body 
relationship. 

Dr Humphrey is to be congratulated on having rescued from 
oblivion and brought to a completion one of the many researches 
initiated by the late Dr Stuart. It appears that those subjects who 
show strong emotional reactions of like and dislike tend to score 
below mean chance expectation in E.S.P. experiments, while those 
in the middle range of emotional response tend to score at mean 
chance expectation or above. The difference between these 
groups is shown to be significant not only by the inconclusive 
criterion of a significant difference between mean scores but also 


1 From India to the Planet Mars (New York and London, Harper, 
1901). 
? ibid., p. 307. 
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by the appropriate criterion of a chi-squared test of a four-fold 
table. 

There is a very interesting account of experiments by the 
famous Russian psychologist, the late Professor Bechterew, on 
influencing the behaviour of dogs by telepathy. It is of great 
value to have an English account of this striking and little-known 
experiment. It is one that might well be tried out by anyone who 
has a well-trained dog. 

Kahn and Neisser report from Harvard positive E.S.P. results 
with an automatic test-scoring machine. Since the machine they 
used seems more liable to error than a human experimenter and 
needs human checking before its results can be accepted as reli- 
able, it has not yet much value for the psychic researcher. ‘The 
authors may, however, correct these defects later. 

Of minor articles, there is one of great interest by E. A. G. 
Knowles, an English engineering mathematician who, in the con- 
viction that no such effect as PK was possible, obtained two series 
of PK throws in order to demonstrate to her classes that the dice 
would obey the laws of chance. She was surprised to find that 
they did not but, on the contrary, showed a significant PK effect. 
This is an interesting addition to the small group of investigators 
who have succeeded in getting PK effects in this country. 

There is also a report by Birge of an attempt to reduce clairvoy- 
ance experiments to the form of agame. Only suggestive evidence 
of E.S.P. was, however, obtained. 

R. H. 'THOULEsS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr Parsons’s Parper ‘ON THE NEED FOR CAUTION IN 
ASSESSING MEDIUMISTIC MATERIAL’ 


Sir,—One of the difficulties with which psychical research has 
been faced from the outset is the lack of balanced judgment with 
which its evidence has been assessed by the outside world. People 
in general have not tried to explain the evidence so much as to 
explain it away. his is a very interesting feature ; and, when it 
is examined, it becomes clear that an unconscious factor, which is 
general rather than personal, lies at the bottom of it. In the past, 
psychical research made progress because those engaged in it 
succeeded to a considerable extent, if not completely, in over- 
coming this innate tendency towards escapism. Recently, the 
reasoning about paranormal evidence that has appeared in the 
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Society’s Proceedings and Fournal show that the kind of judgment, 
which used to be characteristic of the external critic, has spread to 
some of those who work in the Society itself. The main feature 
in this tendentious reasoning is that it always seeks to establish a 
normal explanation of evidence for the paranormal and so adjusts 
itself that it reaches this foregone conclusion. 

It is, as a rule, a lengthy and tedious task to unmask the ways in 
which reasoning lapses into rationalization ; but the paper by Mr 
Denys Parsons entitled ‘On the Need for Caution in Assessing 
Mediumistic Material’ (Proceedings, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 344 ff.) 
provides an example in which it can be easily followed. ‘The aber- 
ration of the reasoning is manifestly unconscious ; and in pointing 
it out I am indicating a psychological feature which is quite general 
and is not individual or personal and whose discussion does not 
constitute an attack on the author of this paper. 

The Hon. Mrs C. H. Gay published in the Journal for March- 
April 1947 a brief account of part of a sitting which she had had 
with Mrs Bedford. The part selected for publication consisted of 
items obtained under proxy conditions ; and this part was chosen 
in order that it might interest those who regard proxy sittings 
as affording better evidence of survival than non-pr@xy sittings. 
Mr Parsons, on reading this account, decided to submit it to a test 
of quite a different kind. He decided to send the items it con- 
tained to certain strangers for annotation in order to find out how 
likely it was that the successful items in the sitting were successful 
by chance. He sent these items to four ladies for annotation and 
one of them claimed that most of the items applied to her. He 
then showed his paper to Mrs Gay before publication and she 
pointed out to him that the rest of the sitting was ‘ very accurate ’ 
and therefore evidence for paranormal cognition ; but the facts 
were already known to her and had been withheld partly because 
they were of less interest to those who wished to read proxy- 
material and partly because they were of a very private nature. 
She, however, offered them to Mr Parsons for use in a repetition 
of his experiment which should include the whole sitting. Mr 
Parsons did not accept this offer, preferring to base his con- 
clusions on the proxy items alone. He thus, in effect, selected for 
his purpose that part of the sitting which Mrs Gay had selected 
for quite another purpose. 

No doubt it is permissible to try any kind of experiment. One 
might, for example, select some of the trials out of a series of card- 
guessing experiments and calculate the odds against chance, 
leaving the rest of the series out of account. But one would have 
to be very careful about the conclusion drawn from such an experi- 
ment, if, indeed, any valid conclusion could be drawn at all. Mr 
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Parsons used for his chance-experiment only the portion of Mrs 
Gay’s sitting that had been printed in the Journal ; and the con- 
clusion he drew at the end of his paper, though not very clearly 
stated, leads the reader to believe that, in his view, the claim of the 
whole sitting to contain paranormal evidence has been ‘ dis- 
counted’. Mrs Gay later sent the items of the whole sitting to 
three independent ladies for annotation, with the result that only 
one sentence and one name were claimed as being applicable by 
any of the three. It seems highly probable, therefore, that if Mr 
Parsons had used the whole of the sitting for his experiment, the 
result would have been quite different. 

The interest of this experiment, however, does not lie in the 
conclusion which Mr Parsons drew but in the method by which 
he reached it. It turns on this question: Why did Mr Parsons 
refuse to make a second test using the whole of the sitting as 
material? He himself supplies the answer in a footnote in his 
paper on p. 344: ‘The unpublished portion contained much 
material applicable to Mrs G. though, in my opinion, its evidential 
value is lessened by the fact that it was not proxy material as was 
the published section, and that it was not a first sitting. [Mrs Gay 
states that none of the information had been given before, Journal 
Vol. XXXV, p. 81.] However, the question whether or not the 
unpublished part of the sitting was veridical is irrelevant to the 
present investigation.” Why was it irrelevant? Although the 
statement is significantly cloudy, Mr Parsons is saying that only 
mediumistic material which is obtained under proxy conditions is 
valid if one wishes to test whether or not it is due to chance. Non- 
proxy material is ‘ irrelevant ’ for this purpose. 

I cannot think that he consciously believes this; but I can 
readily understand that an unconscious urge to prove that chance 
is the explanation caused the reasoning faculty to confuse the term 
‘evidential’ from the point of view of proving survival with 
‘ evidential ’ from the point of view of chance. Hence the kind of 
tendentious argument with which we are so familiar. Dr W. 
Franklin Prince, in his book, The Enchanted Boundary, has given 
many examples of this curious distortion of argument by external 
critics all of which suggest an unconscious urge behind it ; and the 
S.P.R. has been ‘confronted with this kind of thing from its 
inception. Now we have it from within. The first essential in a 
psychical investigator is the power of overcoming this unconscious 
bias; for, when once it is allowed to affect the investigator’s 
reasoning, it introduces a subjective element into research which 
nullifies all the advantages of any objective methods to which 
recourse may be had afterwards. 

The confusion of the survivalist and chance senses of the word 
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evidential ’ shows itself in another place in Mr Parsons’s argu- 
ment. He quotes Mrs Gay as saying: ‘ Then followed some 
references to my father and some quite unevidential stuff from 
other people.’ From the point of view of being true, this was, in 
fact, good material and relevant to the chance-test: it was 
unevidential only from the standpoint of containing facts already 
known to the sitter and therefore explicable by telepathy from the 
sitter. 

Mr Parsons, in replying to Mrs Gay, does not meet the points 
she makes on pp. 81-2 of the July-August issue of the Journal. 
‘Why’, she asks pertinently, ‘should there be any difference 
between the value of proxy or non-proxy material for the purpose 
of this investigation?*® He gives no answer! The need for caution 
in dealing with mediumistic material is not a new suggestion to 
those engaged in psychical research; but Mr Parsons’s paper 
emphasizes the need for caution in accepting the reasoning of 
critics. 

Yours etc., 
G. N. M. TYRR—ELi 


S1r,—It seems to me that the experiment by Mr Pafsons, which 
is recorded on pages 344-52 of Volume XLVIII of Proceedings, 
is far less successful than he makes out. 

In the first place, out of four commentators two were completely 
negative. Then he says: ‘ The readings of Miss A. and Mrs Z. 
were poor except for the spurious added passage [i.e. Mrs Gay’s 
sitting] which elicited the most striking annotations’. This is 
entirely untrue of Mrs Z. There is hardly anything in her 
comments which could be called a hit. 

He adds that ‘ Miss A.’s annotations, with the exception of 
items g and 16, fit perfectly’. This is an exaggeration ; or, at 
any rate, Mrs Gay’s comments fit much better. 


No. 7. ‘He knows she looks at his photo and has talked to 
him’ (my italics). Mrs Gay did speak to him. Miss A.’s 
mother only spoke in her thoughts. 

No. 8. ‘She is... to remember their conversation about 
survival’. Mrs Gay did have such a conversation ; Miss A.’s 
mother cannot remember any. 

No. 11. ‘He has one or two valuable pieces...’ This 
obviously refers to furniture and not to rings, and is a hit for 
Mrs Gay and not for Miss A.’s mother. 

No. 13. ‘He knew she whispered to him that she loved 
him...’ A clear hit for Mrs Gay. Miss A. does not take up 
the point beyond a general statement. 
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No. 17. This is the only point better for Miss A., but she 
only recognises three out of six names. 


I think an impartial judge would hold that the sitting was a 
much better fit for Mrs Gay. I agree that if Miss A. or her mother 
had been the sitter, it might be claimed to be a moderate success, 
but for Mrs Gay it appears quite a good result, though nothing 
out of the ordinary. 

I am not saying that Mr Parsons’s experiment was without 
significance or result, but it is not all that he claims for it, and I do 
not think it should be left as it is. 

Yours etc., 
B. Appy COLLINS 
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